BOOKER T. WASHINGTON

tion. When we contrast what has taken place there with
the peaceful manner in which black people and white
people are living together in this country, notwithstanding
now and then there are evidences of injustice and friction;
which should always be condemned, we have the greatest
cause for thanksgiving. Perhaps nowhere else in the
world can be found so many white people living side by
side with so many of dark skin in so much of peace and
harmony as in the United States."

This concluding observation was particularly character-
istic of him. Somewhere, or somehow, he always turned
to account all significant events for weal or woe from the
most trivial personal happenings to the titanic world war.

Like all great leaders, Booker Washington did the bulk of
his work quietly in his own office and not on dramatic
historic occasions before great audiences. He received
every day, for instance, a huge and varied mail which re-
quired not only industry to handle, but much judgment,
patience^ and tact to dispose of wisely and adequately.
We will here mention and quote from a sheaf of letters
taken at random from his files which partially illustrate the
range of his interests and the variety of the calls which
were constantly made upon him.

A railroad official in Colorado asked his opinion on the
question of separate schools for white and black children
apropos of a movement to amend the State constitution so
as to make possible such separate schools. In his reply
Mr. Washington said: "As a rule, colored people in the
Northern States are very much opposed to any plans for
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